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QUESTING WITH gue 


How would you like to live in 
a country where, instead of mail- 
ing the gov't a check for your 
taxes, the gov't would mail you a 
check each yr? 


Well, this odd condition actu- 
ally obtains in the Canadian prov- 
ince of Alberta. Checks for $17.50 
each are being mailed at the rate 
of 20,000 a wk to citizens in good 
standing. It’s all due to the fact 
that the gov’t owns mineral rights 
to some of the most productive oil 
lands in Canada. Royalties for 
this yr are estimated at some- 
thing like $30 million. But it will 
do you no good, warns the Wall 
St Jnl, to buy a ticket for Calgary 
with the expectation of lapping 
up some of this fine gravy. To get 
in on the distribution you must 
be a Canadian and have lived in 
Alberta 10 yrs. 
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Friend of ours attended a lunch- 
eon here awhile back to honor 
Spyros Skouras, the movie mag- 
nate. Endless introductions kept 
eating away at the time allotment, 
while guests scuffled around un- 
easily in their chairs. 

Finally, honor guest Skouras 
was presented and arose, waving 
a bulky prepared speech in his 
off hand. “It’s so late,” he said, 
“Tl just mail you each a copy of 
this speech.” Whereupon he pro- 
ceeded to sit down. 


The ads in Spain are mostly on 
the plain. Or so at least we've al- 
ways inferred. But a roving re- 
porter on European holiday sends 
back word that he has run into 
something rather new at the Llo- 
ret de Mar beach. With an eye to 
the skin-diving contingent an en- 
terprising promoter has erected a 
billboard some 100 ft out from 
the beach—and 20 ft under water. 
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Those productions you see on 
the late, late show are not, it 
seems, the old, old movies. These 
are in vaults at the Library of 
Congress in Washington. And Sen 
Thos H Kuchel (R-Calif) is quite 
concerned about them. They’re on 
celluloid-nitrate film which, in ad- 
dition to being inflammable, de- 
teriorates rather rapidly. The 
films, it is feared, won’t last much 
longer. 

The senator is trying to get a 
$300,000 appropriation to trans- 
fer these decaying treasures to 
permanent “safety” film. Included 
in the collection are on-the-spot 
records of the Klondyke gold 
rush, the San Francisco earth- 
quake, troop movements of the 
Spanish-American War, and an 
early Edison epic titled, “On a 
Good Old 5-Cent Trolley Ride.” 
One of the oldest items in the col- 
lection is a motion picture of Wm 
McKinley making a speech short- 
ly before he was assassinated at 
Buffalo, Sept 5, 1901. 





may we QUOTE is, you on that ? 


[1] Nikita KHRUSHCHEV, So- 
viet Premier, on exclusion of 
Communist China from UN: 
“The policy of ignoring peo- 
ple’s China is foolhardy. This 
great country exists. It is becoming 
stronger and developing regardless 
of the fact that certain gov’ts do 
not recognize it.” [2] JoHN 
Foster DULLEs, U S Sec’y of State: 
“I was impressed by a dispatch 
stating that Russia and Communist 
China are going to carry out an 
independence movement in Latin 
America. It seems to me that if 
they want to speed independence 
they could start nearer at home.” 

. [3] Ros’t D Mourpnuy, U S Dep- 
uty Undersec’y of State, now “trou- 
ble-shooting” in Lebanon: “U S 
troops in Lebanon will be with- 
drawn when the time is ripe in the 
opinion and wisdom of the Leban- 
ese gov't.” . . . [4] Bored Marines 
stationed at Beirut, Lebanon, re- 
sponding to promise that they will 
be able to get into town soon for 
limited leave: “We would rather 
get out than get liberty.” 

[5] Roy W Jounson, in charge of 
U S moon-rocket program, indicat- 
ing an early attempt may be made 
to “shoot the moon”: “Within 6 
min’s after launching at Cape Ca- 
naveral we should know whether 
all the stages have fired success- 
fully. Within 90 min’s we will know 
whether everything is on course. 
But then we will have to wait 2% 
days for the rocket to reach the 
moon—if it goes that far.” 

[6] Rep JoHN W McCormack (D- 
Mass), asserting that nation’s sur- 





vival is at stake in 
missile competition 
with Soviet Union: 
“I don’t want to 
catch up with the 
Russians. I want to 
go ahead of ’em. We have the fa- 
cilities and the brains. What we 
need now is leadership.” ... [7] 
Harry S TRUMAN, addressing Mis- 
souri American Legion: “We must 
support the Chief Executive of the 
U S when he is working for the 
benefit of the people of the world. 
When the President makes a deci- 
sion it is up to us to fall in behind 
him and forget about political par- 
tisanship. At election time, we re- 
serve the right to do as we please 
and act as we please, except in case 
of internat’l affairs. That is an- 
other matter.” . [8] Gov OrvaL 
Fausus (D-Ark): “Regardless of 
the right or wrong of segregation, 
you cannot make integration work 
by using force. The only thing to 
do is return to the people the basic 
constitutional right of decision and 
let them decide for themselves.” .. . 
[9] Jonrt Ross, psychologist, who 
picks contestants for new tv show 
ESP (extra sensory perception): “A 
woman’s intuition is not better than 
a man’s; it is just better adver- 
tised.” . . . [10] Air Force Official, 
following successful test of Atlas 
missile: “In case of an emergency, 
we can just start cranking them 
out like refrigerators, and load them 
up with fuel.” 


Que 
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Congressmen have been some- 
what concerned because there has 
been little mail from constituents 
relating to the Middle East issue. 
In all probability this traces to the 
fact that people do not know what 
the issue is, and which side we 
are on. 

Such confusion is not too sur- 
prising. Even close students of the 
developing situation sometimes 
have considerable difficulty in try- 
ing to figure out the American po- 
sition. 

Perhaps the simplest way to put 
it would be to say that our Middle 
Eastern policy has been, generally 
speaking, to maintain a condition 
of status quo. More than once this 
policy has put us in a rather inde- 
fensible position. In the _ recent 
Lebanon flare-up we found our- 
selves supporting a president who 
patently no longer represents ma- 
jority sentiment in the country 
and whose methods of enforcing 
minority rulings would not stand 
too close scrutiny. 


What the State Dep’t would like 
to see is a Middle East with the 
morality and motivation of our 
own Middle West. They want it in 
the firm control of conservative, 
Christian, West-loving, Commu- 
nist-fearing rulers. But this image 
which Mr Dulles persistently hugs 
to his bosom simply does not jibe 
with the facts of Arabian life. A 
wave of Arab nationalism is ascen- 
dant, and will not be stilled. As we 
have said before, both Lebanon and 
Jordan will wind up in the United 
Arab Republic, because that action 
represents the majority will of its 
populations. 

The United Arab Republic, under 
Nasser, is lst and foremost Arabian 
in its concept. Its leanings toward 
Communism are neither natural or 
irrevocable. There’s still a chance 
for the U S to exert an enduring 
influence in the area. But there 
aren’t too many days left to win 
those Arabian knights. And we cer- 
tainly can’t do it by trying forcibly 
to sustain gov’ts that are alien to 
the basic Arabian tempo. 
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“He who never quotes. is never quoted’ 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


ACHIEVEMENT—1 

A woman of great Christian ex- 
perience, Evelyn Underhill, has 
said, “Most church mbrs_ spend 
their time conjugating the verbs, 
to want, to have, to do, and. neg- 
lecting the verb, to be.” To be is a 
much greater verb than any of the 
others.—Hatrorp E Luccock, Chris- 
tian Herald. 


AGE—2 

People should be thought of as 
growing, rather than aging.—CaroL 
N Sarer, “Creative Growth for Old- 
er People,” Ethical Outlook, 7/8-’58. 


AMERICANA—3 

In the United States Pavilion at 
the Brussels World’s Fair, there’s a 
restaurant that serves American 
specialties. A for’gn agent of ours 
reports that a gentleman went into 
this establishment the other day 
and ordered a hamburger. “Do you 
want a knife and fork,” inquired 
the waitress, “or are you an Amer- 
ican?”—New Yorker. 


AUTOMATION—4 

Education is bound to be greatly 
affected by automation. People 
have got to know more and to be 
quicker to catch on in a world 
where the human hand and brain 
are shifting their burdens to ma- 
chines. Everybody will need more 
education.—Davin O Woopsury, Let 
Erma Do It (Harcourt-Brace). 





BEHAVIOR—5 
Life is so easy you can become a 
slob before you know it. Insignifi- 
cant changes in your daily habits 
can mean the difference between 
getting fat and staying thin. Sim- 
ple things like using an automatic 
transmission instead of standard 
shift, sitting instead of standing, 
using an electric typewriter instead 
of a standard can lead to fat ac- 
cumulation. Any slight deviation 
from your usual rate of burning 
body fuel—and you’re on your way. 
. In other countries they don’t 
have such problems. They are too 
busy earning borscht and shoes 
for baby to ease up and get flabby. 
In this country you work for yrs, 
getting to the point when you can 
take 2 hrs for lunch—then have 
ulcers or some other pot-bellied 
reason for not indulging your priv- 
ilege. — Ros’r D GmeL, “Fatback,” 
Nat'l Safety News, 7-’58. 


Sad Fact of Life: Some persons 
grow up and still remain both ju- 
venile and delinquent—Dan Krp- 
NEY, Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 


CHILD—Care—6 

It costs 17¢ an hr less to send a 
child to school than to hire a baby 
sitter—N E A report. 


Qua 
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washington 


‘ibe babii! 
By Les & Liz : 
Carpenter SSAA 





Last spring the State Dep’t sent 
2 university dramatic groups on 
for’gn tours. These pilot groups 
from the Univ of Minnesota and 
Wayne Univ were so successful in 
their trips to Brazil and India that 
the Dep’t has just sent out the 
Catholic University Players to tour 
14 Latin American countries for 12 
wks, concentrating on Latin uni- 
versities. 


Alaskan’s dejinition of claustro- 
phobia: What an Alaskan gets in 
Texas. And a Texas congressman 
pooh-poohs all the “biggest” talk 
about Alaska: “Of all the states, 
Texas has the most land—not cov- 
ered by snow!” 


“ ” 


Civil Service Commission has 
added to its “love letter” file this 
missive from a prospective bride- 
groom: “I do not recall the exact 
date set for my test. I am planning 
to be married on June 24th, but if 
my exam is set for the 24th, I will 
be happy to postpone the wedding.” 


From Cape Canaveral comes 
word that the Navy officers at the 
Vanguard project have learned to 
count: “10-9-8-7-6-5-4-3-2- 


1 - Damn!” 
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CHILD—Guidance—7 

Dr Richard Gordon, a psychia- 
trist who frequently works with 
children, points out that all the 
physical wants of a child are sup- 
plied to him, magically, by his par- 
ents. “Imagine yourself,” says he, 
“in a _ situation where a_ genie 
stands by you, ready to give you all 
the wealth you want. You don’t 
know where or how he gets the 
things you ask for; you only know 
that when you want them, there 
they are. To your child, you are 
that genie.”"—Max GUNTHER, “How 
You Look to Your Child,” Coronet, 
8-’58. 


CONTENTMENT—8 

When you can think of yesterday 
without regret and tomorrow with- 
out fear, you are near real content- 
ment.—Megiddo Message. 


ECONOMY—9 

I received two letters from com- 
plete strangers which made me 
stop and think. “We just love your 
recipes,” wrote the lst unknown, 
“and I thought you’d be interested 
to hear I’m having the cook try us- 
ing inexpensive substitutes in some 
of them.” The 2nd, on beautifully 
crested paper, said, “I do wish you’d 
do another cooking article for those 
of us on budgets.” .. . What queer 
ideas people have of economy. No- 
body ever mentions the cost of the 
lobster in my Lobster Newburg. 
What they balk at is using 4 tbl- 
spoons of imported sherry instead 
of cooking sherry, which is much 
less flavorful. No one questions the 
price of steak; it’s the butter in the 
sauce bearnaise about which they 
cavil. — Caro. Truax, “Are You 
Funny About Money?” Ladies’ 
Home Jnl, 8-’58. 


Those who like their war mem- 
oirs spiced with the condiments of 
controversy should turn with relish 
to War and Peace in the Space 
Age, by Lt Gen Jas M Gavin. Gen 
Gavin, you will recall, retired from 
the Army some mo’s ago, declaring 
that its role was “deteriorating.” In 
his book he takes numerous swipes 
at former Defense Sec’y Chas E 
Wilson, declaring that his “decep- 
tion and duplicity” placed the 
country in “mortal danger” by un- 
dermining the defense effort. Gav- 
in quotes an unidentified retired 
officer describing Wilson as “the 
most uninformed man, and the 
most determined to remain so, that 
has ever been (defense) sec’y.” Mr 
Wilson says he hasn’t read the 
book and hardly thinks he'll get 
around to it. 

In his new book, What’s Going 
on in Space? (Funk & Wagnalls) 
Cmdr David G Holmes, USN, has a 
few discouraging words for the real 
estate operators. “The planets and 
the moon are not territories which 
will immedately open up new acres 
for colonization,” he writes. “Aside 
from the military and propaganda 
advantages, the main initial values 
derived from space flight will be 
similar to those achieved by our 
investigators of the Antarctic. They 
will give us little except a better 
understanding of the universe.” 

John K Galbraith, who is prof of 
Economics at Harvard Univ, takes 





A villain js 


someone who has 
the same desires as the hero. 
But he can never expect to win 
the prize because he is out- 
numbered—he must fight both 
the hero and the author.—Don 
MarSHALL, 





as 
47 

us to task in The Affluent Society 
(Houghton, Mifflin) for a certain 
lack of vision. We think it’s all 
right to expand the phone service, 
but not the postal service; to buy 
vacuums for our houses but not for 
street cleaners. We are too “private 
production” minded. “The man who 
develops a new carburetor, cleanser 
or depilatory, for which the public 
recognizes no need ... is one of 
the valued mbrs of our society. A 
politician or a public servant who 
dreams up a new public service is 
a wastrel.” Galbraith urges the ex- 
penditure of more money for im- 
proving the human elements in our 
society, rather than increasing the 
material. “Not the total resources, 
but their studied and rational use 
is the key to achievement.” 

Thought for the wk, from Mar- 
garet A Edwards, in the English 
Jnl: “The trouble is that not 
enough people read books at any 
time, and so the ideas in books, 
like our supply of atom bombs, are 
stock piling.” 


Que 
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EDUCATION—10 

We may not for a moment forget 
that we are compelled to compete 
with totalitarianism in a _ world 
where racialism, nationalism and 
the desire to be rid of poverty, dis- 
ease and superstition are boiling up 
in a new agony of chaotic change. 
The race between education and 
catastrophe has become a stam- 
pede. On the most practical level 
we must compete financially with 
the Russians. According to Geo S 
Counts, they are spending 6% of 
their nat’l income on education. 3% 
is the maximum estimate of the 
share of our nat’l wealth which 
goes for education. We are com- 
pelled to compete by substantially 
enlarging the support we give to 
education. — Editorial, “Our Chil- 
dren’s Needs,” Christian Century, 
7-9-’58. 


“ ” 


More than 40 million Americans 
have never completed high school. 
Most in this group have not been 
in a classroom since the age of 15 
or 16. Yet, according to the U S 
Public Health Service, our average 
life expectancy today is 70 yrs. 
Think what this means in terms of 
typical men and women. At age 40, 
they are a quarter of a century re- 
moved from formal training. And, 
when they are 65, half a century 
has elapsed. No school system can 
be held responsible for keeping us 
abreast of the changing world. If 
you want to be a _ well-educated 
person, it is up to you to continue 
your education on your own—A H 
KULIKOWSKI, editorial, “It Pays to 
Know How,” Salesman’s Opportun- 


ity, 8-’58. 
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EDUCATION—11 

Education (is) any experience 
which enables a person to ap- 
proach more nearly his potential 
contribution to himself and to so- 
ciety. — JoHN K Weltss, Saturday 
Review. 


Quine scrap book 


Labor Day orators of a gen- 
eration ago were given to fre- 
quent and complimentary ref- 
erences to “the horny handed 
sons of toil.” The phrase traces 
back to a stanza of a poem, A 
Glance Behind the Curtain, by 
Jas RUSSELL LOWELL: 


No man is born into the world 
whose work 

Is not born with him; there is 
always work, 

And tools to work withal, for 
those who will; 

And blessed are the horny 
hands of toil. 





ee 
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FAITH—12 

Faith in religion is like credit in 
business; before a store will extend 
credit to a person, there must be 
an investigation; only when there 
are reasonable grounds for extend- 
ing credit is it ever given. So with 
faith; there must be reasonable 
motives for believing before there 
is belief. . . Faith has nothing, ab- 
solutely nothing to do with the 
emotions. Those who when asked 
why they believe something, some- 
times answer: “I felt it down here” 
are equivalently identifying faith 
with a full stomach or a glandular 
reaction.—Bishop FuLToN J SHEEN, 
syndicated col. 


FUTURE—13 

Today’s man is a kind of techno- 
logical Adam, standing on the 
threshold of a new world of mil- 
lions of discoveries. . . Each yr from 
now on will see more technological 
change than formerly took place in 
a generation. — J LEwis POWELL, 
Think. 


GOD—and Man—l4 

Prof Henry Nelson Wieman of 
Chicago defined the grace of God 
as the “good which God puts into 
each concrete situation over and 
above all that man can do or plan 
or even imagine.”—RaLPpH W Sock- 
MAN, “Judging Others,” Arkansas 
Methodist, 7-17-’58. 


” 


A man needn’t crack up without 
God any more than a plane with- 
out a pilot—but the chances are 
about equal—THE CouNTRY ParR- 
son, Register-Tribune Syndicate. 


HEALTH—Relaxation—15 

The medical unit of the Univ of 
Tenn offered this prescription for 
ulcer sufferers: “Take one shaded 
creek bank, a fishing pole and for- 
get the bait.”—U P. 


HEALTH—Tension—16 

You can go to doctors until the 
last cow has been placed in its 
shed. You can journey the earth 
in search of peace of mind. You 
can experiment with a dozen the- 
ories, hoping for a relief from wor- 
ries, or the problems which beset 
you, but unless you learn to relax, 
you will end up disappointed. Ten- 
sion is a killer. Just relax and note 
the immediate effect. One of peace 
and ease of mind. One in which 
every organ of the body joins. In 
relaxation there is unity of mind, 
body and spirit. — Gro MatTrHEw 
ApaAMs, syndicated col. 


HUMILITY—17 

A big man is one who puts him- 
self down on the level of those who 
may not have the same standing 
as he has with the crowd.—R Lor- 
TON Hupson, “The Virtues of Hu- 
mility,” Wisdom, Vol 3 No 26. 


INDUSTRY—Executives—18 

More and more business leaders 
are demanding men with a liberal 
arts education; men who have 
qualities of breadth and the flexi- 
bility to handle the problems of de- 
cision-making and human rela- 
tions that management responsi- 
bilities place upon them.—Epw J 
Mortoita, provost, Pace College, 
N Y C, at conf of American College 
Presidents, Pugwash, Nova Scotia. 


INGENUITY—19 

“Our schoolmaster used to take a 
nap every afternoon,” related a dis- 
ciple of Soyen Shaku. “We would 
ask him why he did it and he told 
us: ‘I go to dreamland to meet the 
old sages just as Confucius did.’ 
When Confucius slept, he would 
Gream of ancient sages and later 
tell his followers about them. 

“It was extremely hot one day so 
some of us took a nap. Our school- 
master scolded us. We went to 
dreamland to meet the ancient 
sages the same as Confucius did, 
we explained. ‘What was the mes- 
sage from those sages?’ our school- 
master demanded. One of us repl’d: 
‘We went to dreamland and met 
the sages and asked them if our 
schoolmaster came there every aft- 
ernoon but they said they had nev- 
er seen any such fellow.’”—Pavu. 
Reps, Zen Flesh, Zen Bones (Tuttle 
Co, Rutland, Vt). 


Quit 
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The cynical observation that po- 
ets are “born, not paid” hardly ap- 
plies in the case of HENRY WabDs- 
WORTH LONGFELLOW. Some 300,000 
of his books had been distributed 
up to 1857. When The Courtship of 
Miles Standish was published 100 
yrs ago (Sept 5, 1858) 10,000 copies 
were sold in London on the day of 
publication. 

As in the case of Evangeline, the 
author fashioned the narrative po- 
em, which he originally called Pris- 
cilla: a Puritan Pastoral, from a 
fragmentary legend: Capt Miles 
Standish sent John Alden as his 
messenger to plead for the hand of 
Priscilla Mullen; the young lady 
refused, and bade the messenger 
speak for himself. 

That John did speak, then or 
later, is a matter of record. For he 
married Priscilla and she became a 
maternal ancestor of the poet. In 
the poem Priscilla speaks disdain- 
fully of Capt Miles Standish as 
“old and rough.” He was 36 at that 
time. 

The historic stanza follows: 

But as he warmed and glowed, in 
his simple and eloquent language, 

Quite forgetful of self, and full of 
the praise of his rival, 

Archly the maiden smiled, and, 
with eyes overrunning with 


laughter, 
Said in a tremulous voice, “Why 
don’t you speak for yourself, 
John?” 


LANGUAGE—20 

The extent to which the lan- 
guage of any nation is used abroad 
is the chief measure of its influ- 
ence. The diffusion of its words for 
its special articles of export is a 
proof of its for’gn trade and the 
adoption of its expressions in re- 
ligion, politics or philosophy is an 
indication of its influence upon in- 
ternat’l thought. Therefore lan- 
guage is by far the strongest tie 
that binds men together into a na- 
tion. — Harotp Goab, Language in 
History (Penguin Books). 


LIFE—Living—21 

One of the basic reasons for so 
much confusion in the world today 
is that we live in a period when 
mass culture, made possible thru 
the use of mass media for inter- 
change of ideas and operations, has 
brought us into the gray dawn of 
a day that we thought might have 
much of inspiration and creative- 
ness and satisfaction for us. We 
find, however, that is not to be, 
and baffled men everywhere all too 
quickly turn to the soft ways of 
life which they name security.— 
CLtoyp H Marvin, Pres, Geo Wash- 
ington Univ. 


“ ” 


About the time you learn to make 
the most of life—the most is gone. 
—York Trade Compositor, hm, 
York Composition Co. 


MARRIED LIFE—22 

As many as 20 yrs are required 
for preparation for the priesthood 
by some orders, and yet there are 
still some churches without pre- 
marriage courses. — Bishop Jos A 
Burke, of Buffalo, addressing Nat’l 
Catholic Family Life Conv. 


















Week of Aug 31-Sept 6 


Ist Voters Wk (1-7) 

Nat'l Child Safety Wk (2-9) 
United Community Campaigns of 
America (Sept 1-Nov 27) 


Aug 31—Labor Sunday. . . Quar- 
terly Temperance Sunday. . . 100 
yrs ago (1858) the rallying cry, 
“Pike’s Peak or Bust!” was adopted 
by gold-rushers pushing across the 
plains toward the Rocky Mtns, 
where gold had been discovered in 
1857. 


Sept 1—Labor Day. . . 150th an- 
niv (1808) founding of lst religious 
publication in U S—Herald of Gos- 
pel Liberty, published at Ports- 
mouth, N H. . The lst woman 
telephone operator was employed 
80 yrs ago (1878) when Miss Emma 
Nutt took over the switchbd of 
Telephone Despatch Co, Boston. Up 
to that time young men had served 
in all such posts. It was believed 
women might be more courteous 
and considerate. 35th anniv 
(1923) Japanese earthquake and 
fire, killing 140,000 persons. Tokyo 
and Yokohama were almost de- 
stroyed. 


Sept 2—100 yrs ago (1858) John 
Gorham Palfrey, former editor and 
publisher of North American Re- 
view, began publication of his 5-vol 
History of New England; list his- 
torical work of this magnitude un- 
dertaken by an American. 


Sept 3—175th anniv (1783) Treaty 
of Paris. (Signing of this document 
between Britain and U S ended 





Revolutionary War. 
Franklin and Jay signed for U S). 
... 125 yrs ago (1833) Benj Henry 
Day began publication of the lst 


John Adams, 


successful penny newspaper, the 
N Y Sun. ..15 yrs ago (1943) Al- 
lies invaded Italian mainland, 
landing on west coast of province 


of Calabria. 


Sept 4—325 yrs ago (1633) John 
Cotton landed at Boston, Mass, 
after fleeing in disguise from Eng- 
land. He became a religious leader 
in the American colonies and was 
styled “the patriarch of New Eng- 
land.” ... 125 yrs ago (1833) 10- 
yr-old Barney Flaherty became the 
lst known newsboy in the U S. He 
was hired by the publisher of the 
N Y Sun... 70 yrs ago (1888) Geo 
Eastman pat’d roll film camera. 


Sept 5—100th anniv (1858) pub- 
lication of The Courtship of Miles 
Standish by Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow (see GEM BOX). 


Sept 6—50 yrs ago (1908) police 
had to rescue the Ist woman in 
Chicago who ventured to wear a 
“Directoire” or “sheath” gown im- 
ported from Paris. . . 10 yrs ago 
(1948) Juliana was crowned Queen 
of the Netherlands, succeeding her 
mother, Queen Wilhelmina, who 
abdicated. 


Que 
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MARRIED LIFE—23 

A married woman who is still 
beautiful at 40 is the achievement 
of her husband’s love—W CLarK 
E.LuzeEy, of Stephens College, ad- 
dressing a Methodist “family life” 
meeting. 


MIND—24 

The mind is like a wild horse; it 
must be conquered. A tight rein is 
necessary or it will run away, al- 
ways seeking the pleasant thoughts, 
never quite willing of its own ac- 
cord to buckle down and work. So 
a hard rein is necessary to make 
the mind shut out all outside noises, 
attractions and distractions, and 
think only and completely of the 
subject at hand. Once this will- 
power over the mind has been at- 
tained, everything is possible—Ar- 
THUR L LoGaN, “Learning to Con- 
centrate,” Wisdom, Vol 3 No 26. 


MONEY—25 
Among the things money can’t 
buy are those it used to. — York 


Trade Compositor, hm, York Com- 
position Co. 


PRAYER—26 

The soul that rationalizes by say- 
ing he is too busy to pray is too 
busy indeed. A honey bee does not 
dart in and out of a flower; in- 
stead, it tarries with the flower for 
a while and thus draws out the 
fragrance that results in honey. 
Our day would greatly profit by 
this advice given David Livingstone 
by a Scotsman, “Religion is not a 
matter of fits, of starts and stops, 
but an everyday affair.’-—Roy O 


McC.iaIn, This Way, Please (Re- 
vell). 
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PRAYER—27 

Keep your chin up and knees 
down!—Dr V RayMonp EpMa\, pres, 
Wheaton College, in Sunshine Mag. 


PREPAREDNESS—28 

Don’t postpone reading the writ- 
ing onthe wall until you have your 
back to it—Changing Times. 


REALISM—29 

A realist is considered by the op- 
timists to be a pessimist and by the 
pessimists he is considered to be 
an optimist—Schweizer Illustrierte, 
Zofingen, Switzerland (QuoTE 
translation). 


SABBATH—Observance—30 

The sabbath is the most precious 
present mankind has received from 
the treasure house of God.—Asra- 
HAM JOSHUA HESCHEL, “The Sab- 
bath,” Wisdom, Vol 3 No 26. 


SAFETY—Safe Driving—31 

The person who drives recklessly 
has little cause to worry for fear he 
may be wiped out by an H-bomb. 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


SCIENCE—Religion—32 

100 yrs ago science, men thought, 
was opposed to religion. Today sci- 
ence, thru this new atomic vision, 
is affirming religion. The dominant 
power of the universe is not the 
shattering physical power of the 
atom. It is that power which lies 
beyond the mat’l atom in the un- 
seen world of the music of the 
spirit, the power of love. It is this 
power, and this alone, which can 
guard us and guide us as we move 
forward into the awesome new 
world of atomics and automation, 
rockets, and space——Dr DonaLtp H 
ANDREWS, “A Faith for the Space 
Age,” Rotarian, 8-’58. 


» © 
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The coming of Alaska as our 49th 
state has aroused the interest of so 
many prospective tourists that the 
American Automobile Ass’n has is- 
sued a special bulletin on motoring 
to Alaska. 

This yr, according to the AAA, 
there is more paved highway, less 
dusty gravel, than ever before. But 
a trip to Alaska is still something 
of an adventure. It should not be 
undertaken without suitable prep- 
arations. And it isn’t a pilgrimage 
for those who require luxurious ac- 
commodations. 

If you plan a motor journey to 
Alaska this yr, then the sooner the 
better. The AAA does not recom- 
mend tripping in that area beyond 
Sept. One advantage you will have 
by going in the late summer or 
early fall: You should miss the 
worst of the mosquitoes—and they 
are about as vicious as you will 
find anywhere. (AAA recommends 
that car windows be kept closed to 
avoid mosquitoes and dust. And 
don’t forget the insect repellant!) 

A motor trip to Alaska is no 
quick jaunt. It is 2,350 mi’s from 
the U S border to Fairbanks. An 
increasing number of motels have 
been constructed along the high- 
way. But these are rather primi- 
tive by U S standards. Garage 
services are limited, so that, in ad- 
dition to extra gasoline, equipment 
should include 2 mounted spare 
tires, spark plugs, fan belt, light 
fuses, cold-patch tire repair kit, car 
tools, tow rope or cable and an ex- 
tra coil and condenser. In other 





words, motoring in Alaska is still 
a matter of planning rather than 
plunging. 

Consult your local AAA-affiliated 
motor club for more detailed in- 
formation. 

The Internat’l] Committee for 
Bird Preservation, meeting in Fin- 
land a few wks ago, took up the 
problem of the vanishing stork. 

The stork—perhaps the most be- 
loved of our large birds—is disap- 
pearing in continental Europe. No 
one knows exactly why. One guess 
is that storks may be encountering 
some conditions in Africa (where 
they go for the winter) that are 
less than salubrious. 

Thruout Africa, of course, inter- 
nat’l agencies have spread tons of 
poison to control insects. This poi- 
son is supposedly not harmful to 
birds, but it is suggested that the 
storks may be eating too many poi- 
soned locusts. “We need some au- 
topsies on storks dying in Africa,” 
say the ornithologists. “If the poi- 
soned locusts appear to be a con- 
tributing cause of death, we’ll have 
to ask our friends, the chemists, to 
come up with something a little 
less lethal. After all, how are we 
going to perpetuate the stork fable 
if no storks survive?” 


Qu 
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SEXES—33 

Why is there such alarm about 
the suitability of men’s drying 
dishes and never a word about 
women’s shoveling snow? If it spells 
emasculation for a male to change 
a diaper, why isn’t it equally omi- 
nous for a female to do jobs once 
earmarked for men? And yet we 
all do them, all the time. We re- 
pair. We paint. We even change 
tires. Some women ... help their 
husbands build additions to their 
homes, complete with mixing con- 
crete and installing plumbing. 
Women take on this work because 
it needs to be done, not because of 
any secret wish to supplant men 
or take over men’s roles. It is a 
matter of efficiency and economy, 
not, as someone has tagged it, a 
symptom of “sexual ambiguity.”— 
ELIZABETH PoPE, “Is It True What 
They Say about American Hus- 
bands?” McCall’s, 8-’58. 


TAXES—34 

Capital punishment is when the 
gov’t taxes you to get capital, in 
order to go into business in compe- 
tition with you, and then taxes the 
profits on your business in order to 
pay its losses—Rotary Reminder. 


TEACHERS—Teaching—35 

The teacher should be led to see 
himself in the perspective of his- 
tory as a carrier of enduring values 
—more, aS an active co-worker with 
the religious leader and with the 
statesman in the age-long endeavor 
to bring about an ever more satis- 
factory realization of the ideal, in 
the life of the individual, and the 
nation, and of the world commu- 
nity—I B Berkson, The Ideal and 
the Community (Harper). 
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TEACHERS—Teaching—36 

Teaching is an art, not a science; 
a duty, not a business; a personal- 
ity, not a voice; an outright gift, 
not a calculated exchange.—CecIL 
Cracc, “And Truly Teach,” Queens 
Qtly, Canada, Summer ’58. 


THOUGHT—37 

You can’t stop people from 
thinking—but you can start them! 
That’s what really counts.—FRANK 
A Duscu, Everywoman’s Family 
Circle. 


TIME & SPACE—38 

The value of space flights is in 
the doing of it. The knowledge we 
will have to gain, the techniques 
we will have to master, the ma- 
chines we will have to bld—all will 
bring more material benefit to the 
earth’s population than any gold 
or uranium we may find on Mars 
or Venus. — MILTON W RosEN, 
Think. 


“ ” 


Space travel is the only presently 
known way of leaving this world 
without dying. — Col JoHN PavL 
Srapt, quoted in Think, Internat’l 
Business Machines Corp’n. 


TRUTH—39 

One of the great ideals of our 
civilization and the long tradition 
of which we are the heirs is the 
concept of and respect for the 
truth. Even though truth is often 
besmirched as an ideal, respect for 
and belief in it have become an in- 
tegral and important part of our 
conscience.—Jas T FarRRELL, “The 
Writer and His Conscience,” The 
Humanist, 1958, No 3. 


UNDERSTANDING—40 
When a little boy’s teacher said 
he was slow in absorbing the mean- 


\ 
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ing of what she was saying, he 
repl’d, “I can understand anything 
you can explain.”—JoHN A MILLER, 
“Technical Writing for Middle- 
brows,” Public Relations Jnl, 7-’58. 


UNITED NATIONS—41 

If UN inaction is interpreted as 
condoning indirect aggression, the 
imagination staggers at what the 
consequences of this could be to 
world peace.—HENRy Casotr LODGE, 
Jr, U S Ambassador to the UN. 


WOMEN—42 

Last yr’s fashions made women 
look as if they were poured into 
their clothes. This yr’s make them 
look as if they had settled to the 
bottom.—Changing Times. 


WORK—43 

A survey reveals that only one 
exec in 6 believes he is working 
too hard at his job. A set of sta- 
tistics on how many believe they’re 
not working hard enough might be 
an indicator of how soon this re- 
cession will end. — Evzecs’ Digest, 
syndicated by Cambridge Assoc’s, 
Boston. 


WORLD RELATIONS—44 

Both (Russia and the U S) have 
their eyes fixed on the uncommit- 
ted nations of Asia and Africa, and 
these have undoubtedly been im- 
pressed by the sputniks as a sym- 
bol of Russia’s fast-growing eco- 
nomic power. But it is unlikely that 
in the end they will make their 
choice between the 2 systems sim- 
ply on the basis of the number of 
satellites they put in the air or the 
volume of steel streaming from 
their furnaces. The real test is 
which of these 2 societies is better 


fitted to convert these into a 
worthwhile life for the people who 
live in it in terms of both con- 
sumer comforts and human liberty. 
This is the marathon race to which 
the Americans should apply them- 
selves.—Economist (London). 
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Tho I’ve taken my legal de- 
ductions 

(My tax-form acumen’s trans- 
cendant), 

There doesn’t exist 

Any place I can list 

The Gov’t as a dependent. 

—Tom TaLman, in Detroiter. 45 
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WORLD RELATIONS—46 

No other subject in the U S has 
been recently the cause of such 
great expectations, vague rejoicing 
and exasperating generalizations 
than that of “cultural exchanges”. 

The lack of normal contacts be- 
tween the people of the free world 
and of the Soviet orbit is not a re- 
sult of “misunderstandings” or 
“suspicions,” but is an outcome of 
an arbitrary act by the Soviet gov’t 
perpetrated with the aim to pre- 
serve its power. Neither is the cold 
war due to the fact that “people 
don’t know each other.” It is due, 
mainly, to the inherent expansive- 
ness of an empire bent on nothing 
less than world conquest and using 
its centralized apparatus of propa- 
ganda and subversion for that pur- 
pose. Art and artists are, as re- 
peatedly admitted by the Soviets 
themselves, only tools in services 
of this apparatus.—Lituanus, publ 
by Lithuanian Student Ass’n, Inc. 
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GOOD ee 


you can use... 


A doctor was warning his patient 
that he should have regular habits. 
A hurt look in his eye, the man 
protested: “But I do, I do!” 

“Well,” asked the doctor, “how 
come I saw you with a well-stacked 
blonde at four this morning?” 

“Oh, that,” repl’d the patient. 
“That’s one of my regular habits!” 
—Atlas News, hm, Atlas Auto Fi- 
nance Co. a 


The custodian of the map and 
chart collection at the American 
Geographical Society swears this is 
true. A man came in the other day 
to borrow a globe for his son. The 
boy was studying the United States, 
so that’s what daddy asked for—a 
globe of the United States—Jrrome 
Beatty, Jr, Saturday Review. b 


“ ” 


Advertising students at Long Is- 
land Univ were quizzing Chas F 
Adams, vice-pres of Detroit agency 
MacManus, John & Adams, and a 
well-known name in the ad busi- 
ness. “Can you tell us how to get a 
job, Mr Adams?” one student asked. 
“It’s simple,” came the reply. 
“When I decided to embark on an 
advertising career, I simply went 
to the head of one of the nation’s 
largest advertising agencies and 
asked: ‘Do you suppose you could 
find a place in the organization for 
me, Dad?’”—Changing Times. ¢ 





I Laugh At This One 
E CRENSHAW 

Recently I attended a formal 
church wedding. As the young 
usher led me down the aisle to 
a seat, he asked the usual ques- 
tion, “Are you a friend of the 
bride, or the groom?” 

“I’m a friend of both,” I re- 
plied. 

“I am sorry, madam,” the 
young man informed me ner- 
vously, “but I’m afraid you'll 
just have to choose a side. You 
see, I haven’t any instructions 
on where to seat neutrals.” 
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A housewife was complaining to 
the repairman about her new 
washer and dryer that was sup- 
posed to be so wonderful it did 
everything but scrub the kitchen 
floor. 

The repairman tossed a few socks 
and a shirt into the machine and 
turned on the switch. The machine 
proceeded to wash the clothing, dry 
it, fold the pieces neatly and flip 
them across the room where they 
landed tidily in the left-hand 
dresser drawer. 

“Well,” asked the mechanic, 
“what’s wrong with that?” 

“T’ll tell you what’s wrong with 
that,” screamed the housewife. “I 
always keep my husband’s socks in 
the right-hand drawer!”—Capper’s 
Wkly. d 


ssseeseee Gplbte-able QUIPS «+--+ 


Mrs Murgatroyd, up from the 
country to see the sights of Lon- 
don, asked a bus conductor: “Do 
you go thru the West End?” 

“Yes, Madam.” 

“Well, do you think I could just 
have a peep at the evils without 
getting off the bus?” — Tit-Bits, 
London. e 


The local Presbyterian minister, 
deeply concerned about the con- 
sumption of liquor among his Scot- 
tish parishioners, called his elders 
together one evening. Stating the 
problem, he asked that all “take 
the pledge” and he passed a sheet 
of paper bearing the pledge around 
the room. Man after man signed it, 
including Sandy MacAllister, well- 
known for his high rate of spiritous 
intake. Surprised, pleased and 
grateful, the minister dismissed his 
elders and sat wondering at his 
persuasive powers. Then he reached 
for the page of signatures and read 
down the list—name after name. 


At the bottom he read “Sandy 
MacAllister: Witness.” — ARCHIE 
MARSHALL, Scottish educational ad- 
ministrator, in Rotarian. f 


“ ” 


A man sat down in a restaurant, 
unwrapped a package of sand- 
wiches, and poured a glass of water 
from the carafe. 

The mgr was about to remon- 
strate with him. “Who are you?” 
asked the man. 

“I am the mgr,” came the reply. 

“Just the man I want to see. 
Why isn’t the orchestra playing?” 
—Evening News (London). g 


A woman’s hat tells you some- 
thing about her, including whether 
her husband was along when she 
bought it—AtmMa DENNY. 

Of course women won't buy the 
chemise-style dress next yr; no one 
wants to make the same mistake 
twice.—BILLy ARTHUR. 

Men congregate in the kitchen 
because it’s one of the few places 
they can go these days to get away 
from women.—HarRoLp COFFIN. 

Our military technicians are not 
always right on the target, but they 
do come up with a lot of near mis- 
siles—D O FLYNN. 

Judging by the infrequency of its 
knocks, Opportunity must be burn- 
ing a mighty high octane these 
days.—KEN KRAFT. 

Who can remember when the 
fall-out problem was something we 
could keep under our hats?—IverN 
BoyYeETT. 

Rock-and-roll may be here to 
stay—but it will never replace the 
old-fashioned earache! — Hank 
Grant, Hollywood Reporter. 

You don’t have to worry about 
the summit. If the diplomats don’t 
get there, prices will. — FLETCHER 
KNEBEL, Register- Tribune Syndi- 
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“I don’t see what he can see in 
her,” observed a catty office girl. 
“She weighs only 97 lbs and most 
of that’s starch and petticoats.”— 
EmILy LOTNEY. h 
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You Can Bank On This 
At a bank in Dallas, a roller- 
skating blonde rolls up to incom- 
ing cars, flashes her winning smile, 
and offers assistance—News item. 
Down where the oil men all are 
thrivin’ 
And banks are something like a 
drive-in, 
There is, we hear, a banking palace 
That is the pride and joy of Dallas. 
And when a long, sleek Cadillac 
Drives up, that sags a bit in back 
With cash — before it stops com- 
pletely 
Up skates a damsel smiling sweetly. 


This banker-carhop never wearies. 

“What will you have?” she brightly 
queries. 

“A checkbook? A deposit slip? 

A guard with pistol on his hip? 

Would gunny sacks be any use? 

A shovel for your change that’s 
loose?” 


Ah, this is service, this is fun, 
This is the way it should be done. 
Yes, Texas tops all other states 
With bankrolls and bank roller 


skates. 
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We like the tale of the ailing In- 
dian. Visited by another Indian in 
the hospital, the invalid was asked 
how he felt and ans'red, “Ugh.” 

“And how you like nurse?” the 
other Indian asked. 

“Ugh, ugh, ugh!” the ailing In- 
dian said. 

“I ask simple question,” his 
friend frowned. “Don’t make long 
speech.”—Hucu Scorr, Today. i 


“ ” 


Two little girls came home carry- 
ing a box of dirt. Their mother saw 
that they handled the box as tho 
it contained some treasure. “What’s 
so special about the stuff you’ve 
got in that box?” she asked. 

“Why, it’s our new invention, 
mother,” one repl’d. “It’s instant 
mud-pie mix!”—Catholic Digest. j 


Brass rings on the marital mer- 
ry-go-round: 

They were just leaving the res- 
taurant when the man overheard 
his wife being insulted by a big 
bruiser just entering. 

“Well, don’t just stand there, 
Alice,” he snapped. “Hit him!” 


“If there was only some way of 
getting a divorce,” snapped the 
woman to her lawyer, “without 
making him happy!” — E E KeEn- 
yon, American Wkly. k 


“ ” 


Two houseflies were conversing 
and the list said, “Sylvester, aren't 
people funny?” “Yes, George,” said 
Sylvester, “but what made you 
think about it just now?” “Well,” 
repl’d George, “I was just thinking 
how much money they spent bidg 
a beautiful ceiling like this—and 
then they walk on the floor.”—OL- 
LIE M JaMEs, Cincinnati Enquirer. 1 





, & 464 Pages—Completely Indexed 


The Big New Book 


by MAXWELL DROKE 
on the Art of 
Selecting, Telling and 





Creating Funny Stories 


Maxwell Droke, editor of Quore, 
has written a new book—a completely 
new KIND of book. It is the first com- 
prehensive text on selecting funny 
stories, telling funny stories and creat- 
ing your own individual brand of hu- 
mor from amusing experiences and 
timely topics. Here’s practical help 
from the dean of American story-tellers 
—a man who has contributed to prac- 
tically every humor market in the 
country. 


1500 Selected Anecdotes 
from the Author’s Personal Files 


In addition to expert counsel on We shall be glad to send you a copy 


story-telling and story-making, you will 
find, in this big, new book some 1500 
stories, selected by the author, with 
suggestions on just where and how to 
use them. These anecdotes are pre- 
sented under 59 classifications for 
reference, and further indexed under 
more than 750 headings, ranging from 
“Absentmindedness,” “Baptists,” and 
“Baby Sitters,” to “Worry,” “Youth,” 
and “Zeal.” 


of The Speaker's Handbook of Humor 
—entirely on approval. This 464-page 
book will come to you by return mail. 
Examine this treasure for 10 days— 
make sure it is what you want and 
need—then either pay $4.95, plus a 
few cents mailing charges, or return 
it and pay nothing. If you prefer to re- 
mit now, under our money-back guar- 
antee, send only $4.95 with your order 
and we'll pay mailing charges. 


Order Your Copy Now—On Approval ! 
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America’s largest publisher of Speech Material 








JaN HENDy, American dancer, one 
of 3 forgn entertainers in strife- 
torn Beirut: “If I had the money to 
buy a rowboat I would head for 
Greece. War is for the birds.” 

1-Q-t 


NaRMI KALIRE, singer, in Beirut: 
“All I got out of this war is a sun- 
burn and a busted bank acc’t.” 

2-Q-t 


SILVANA PAOLITTE, Italian dancer, 
in Beirut: “I’ve even had to sell 
some of my gold. It used to be that 
men gave me gold. How things 
have changed!” 3-Q-t 


Edited by Alice Jacobs 


For a hundred yrs and more, 
physicists have been able to pro- 
duce a heating or cooling effect 
simply by passing an electric cur- 
rent thru 2 different metals. News- 
week reports that last wk Westing- 
house Electric announced that the 
thermoelectric principle had 
emerged from the laboratory in 
simple form and would soon be in 
the kitchen. 

As an illustration, says News- 
week, Westinghouse showed 2 new 
products developed from the 19th- 
century experiments of France’s 
Jean Charles Peltier: A bottle cool- 
er-warmer (to keep baby’s bottle 
cool, then heat it automatically at 


feeding time), and a serving cart 
with enclosed compartments for 
warming food, cooling drinks and 
desserts. (We thought of that one 
yrs ago, but didn’t know it was 
possible. We’re no physicist.) 

Other likely applications of the 
Peltier effect: Electric heating and 
cooling blankets, refrigerated mix- 
bowls, cooling coasters. Some day, 
says Westinghouse, refrigerators 
will be broken down into cold-stor- 
age drawers placed around kitchen 
and in other useful spots. Develop- 
ment, says Westinghouse, should 
double current sales of electric 
housewares. 





